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CONSIDERATIONS, &. 


Dzar Six, 12 3 
N the beginning of our unfortunate con- 
teſt with America, I took the liberty to 
lay before you my opinion of its event. 
What I faid at that time upon the ſubjeQ, 
was with a view to diſcourage the partiſans 
of coercion from a perſeverance in their 
plan; and, if they had followed my advice, 
I flatter myſelf, they would have had no 
reaſon to repent of it. It has been a matter. 
of real conccrn to me, as well as to many 
of the advocates for peace, to ſee theſe ſan- 
guinary projects ſtill perſiſted in. As I ſtill 
continue to ſee them in the ſame light as 
at firſt, I ſhall, for the eaſe of my con- 
| ſcience, and in hopes of being of ſome ſer- 
vice to this country, urge ſuch farther rea- 
ſons againſt the continuation of the war, 
as policy, reaſon, and juſtice, have ſuggeſted 
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to me. I am obliged, upon this occaſion, | 


ta recur to my principle, and to. repeat in 
a few words, what I have always infiſted 


upon, that the diſpute, on our fide, is 


founded in injuſtice. | 
It is well knowp, that hai for a long 


mung 


time monopolized the American trade, we 


extended our claim to tax the Colonies 4 


ſtrated and that their petitions and remon- 
ſtrances being unkeard, or unattended to, 
and. even unanſwered, they had recourſe 
at length to reflance ; they conſideted the 
cumpact between themſelves and the mo- 


_ their allegiance to that power by Which 


4 i; | i 


they were no longer protefted.. 


moderate in their expreſſions; for my part, 
Leonſider it merely! as 4 ſeceſſion of one 

e eee ere be es nah 
the other- 

; The c mind the diiniſtry dave & 

vier is, to bring back: cheie poople, condi- | 

tionally, or uncenditionally, to their de- 
wt g pendence 


that upon this they petationed, and remon= 


This mraſurt has eee eee 
by ſome, who ought to have been more 
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63 
pendence upon this country. The wiſdom, 
the policy, the neceflity of this meaſure, 1 
purpoſe to examine (ſetting aſide, as the 
American Miniſter has done, the juſtice or 
znjuſtice of it) but before I proceed in this 
buſineſs, I beg leave to premiſe, that not 
being an author by profeflion, my argu- 
ments will not, probably, be arranged and 
methodized to the greateſt ad vantage; but 
I ſhall ſay, firſt or laſt, all that occurs to 
me upon the ſubject, and hope to be ex- 


cuſed, nnn 


tition. - 
— ait, een . 


I produce my own arguments, I hazard 
ſome objection to thoſe of an honourable 


gentleman, who is lately returned from 
America, and who having long been a:ftre- 


nuous aſſerter of the rights of mankind in 
genera], and our late fellow ſubjects in par- 


tiaular, has, all at once, 10 the furprize and 


mortification of his friends, and the :exculta- 
— fenhbos SENNENITE 
peer nh eee e ea, 

- This gentleman, in a ſpeech lately ideli= 


. 
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that All men will now confeſs the Amerie 
* cans bave a bad and wicked cauſe ; that 
« they have no juſt object to contend for, le- 
% ing now united with France, for the pro- 


% feſſed purpoſe of reducing this country ; 
& that all good men ougbt to join 18 bearti- 
«« ty t0 oppoſe them.” 

As one aſſertion without proof, is as good 
as another, I ſhall beg leave to reply, that 
the Americans having been firſt attacked, 
are-juſtified by all laws, human and divine, 
in having defended themſelves, and to have 
ated otherwiſe, they would have ated 
weakly, if not wickedly. The objects they 


originally contended for, are their liberty, 


and their property ; neither of which can 


be ſafe whilſt a Britiſh fleet is upon their 
coaſts, and a'Britiſh army in their country. 
Their alliance with France is - evidently. 
founded upon ſelf-preſeryation, How could 


they balance between the foe, who was burn. 
ing, 'murdering. and deſtroying, and the 
friend who ſtretched out a helping hand for 


their ſalvation ? Could we, could any na- 


tion in the world, place any confidence in 
theſe people, or truſt to any future treaty: 
Ly 0 ; : with 


SF 
with them; if, as the firſt act of their po- 
litical exiſtence, they ſhould renounce a 
ſolemn treaty entered into with a friend 
who ſuccours them in diſtreſs? Muſt every 
good man be the enemy of a people who 
act upon ſuch principles? I am thoroughly 
perſuaded, that all good men will not unite 

to oppoſe ſuch people; and I am as well 
ſatisfied, that all the bad men of this coun- 
try will never be able to ſubdue them, 
The gentleman thinks, that neither our - 

want of reſources, nor the firength of the 
. Americans can prevent our ſucceſs ; ſure he 
is not ſerious. Are our reſources more abun- 
dant than before we had thrown away thirty 
millions, in three fruitleſs campaigns ? or 
are the Americans weaker ſince the whole 
power of France has been thrown into their 
ſcale? One ſet of men, be ſays, bave loft the 
confidence of the people, by miſmanagement ; 
I ſuppoſe he means by the miſmanagement 
of the war; but of this I entirely acquit 
them. I do not think that any ſet of men 
could have proſecuted any plan with more 
determined acrimony, and I do not think 
it is owing to the weakneſs of their heads, 
- or 


(6 x 
or ike goodne(s of their hearts, that they 


bave now a fingle enemy in America. They | 


have loſt the confidence of the people, by 
having plunged them into all the horrors 
of a civil war; a war, which, if we may 
zudge of the future by the paſt, can never 
be ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding the affected 


contempt of the ſtrength of the Americans, 


Another ſet of men, he ſays, want ro yield 
up all that. is worth contending for. This 


is a moſt unwarrantable aſſertion with re- 


gard to the very reſpectable Minority in 
both Houſes of Parliament. I believe I 
that there is not a man aof them who is diſ- 
paſed to give up any territory of which we 
are in poſſeſſion. With regard to the con» 
tinent of America, it is a joke to talk about 
yielding it up; we might as well talk of 
yielding up Spain, becauſe we are in poſ- 
_ ſeſſion of Gibraltar z or ſurrendering France, 
becauſe we have a garriſon at Jerſey and 
Guernſey. Every body knows, that beyond 
the range of our cannon; we do not poſlcſs 


2 ſoot of ground from Nova Scotia to Flo- 


da. ER. us ſee 4 what we actually 
* 8 8 poſſeſs, 


} 
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offt and white I am fatisfied we may 
continue to poſſeſs, unmoleſted by Ame- 
rica, or any power in Europe. We have 
Canada, Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, Nova 
Seotia, and Newfoundland ; an abſolute mo- 
nopoly of the fur trade, and more fiſh than 
we could catch theſe hundred years, though 

we were all to turn fiſhermen to-morrow : : 
we have more trees to cut down, - more - 
acres to cultivate, more lumber, more 
pitch,” tar, roſin, than our lateſt poſterity 
can ever ſee the end of: we poſſeſs all that 
France poſſeſſed before the laſt ar, beſides 
Nova Scotia and the two Floridas ; and the 
French, though” admitted to a ſhare of the 
American trade, poſſeſs” nothing in North 

Amedvica ; they have not a fingle fortreſs in 
the country'; the Americans, oppreſſed and 
injured as they have been, are ſtill the ſons 
of Englimmen; they are till, what their 


gallant aticeſtors long were, a brave, a free, 


and "ati unconquered people. How long 
wilt men de carried away with the notion 
that thoſe who have not all, can keep no- 
thing r The world is wide, and with peace 
an Kduftry people * live, though they 
ä * 


1 
ſhould not have more extenſive dominions 
than they know how to govern. France, 
who twenty years ago loſt Canada, and all 
her poſſeſſions in North America, ſtill exiſts. 
as a reſpectable power, with a flouriſhing, 
trade, and a formidable navy; and they 
might have ſaid with as much reaſon, at 
the concluſion of laſt peace, that we ſhould 


_ kill them, becauſe they had not killed us, as 


any man. could advance that inhuman poſi- 
tion at the beginning of the preſent war. 

Wich regard to the treaty with France, 
it has been ſaid that i: has not been conflitu-- 
tionally ratified ; and this leads me to ſay a 


word or two about the Congreſs, who have 


been ſo cavalierly treated in a late eloquent 
oration. If theſe people be what, they are 
repreſented, it follows, that half a million 
of free men, with arms in their hands, have 
choſen and em ployed fifty or ſixty of the moſt 
worthleſs and profligate among them, to 

trample upon their liberties, to rob them of 8 
their properties, andexerciſe the very tyranny, 
they are up in arms to oppoſe; and what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, that theſe people 
ſhould. be Ka. re- elected, without 
power 


* * * 
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power to compel, or money to bribe theit 
conſtituents to ſo glaring an abſurdity; 
(for I do not find that theſe ambitious Dele= 
gates have as yet given themſelves 7 power 
to fit for ſeven years, as our virtuous and 
immaculate Parliaments have done on this 
fide the water). This may be true, but is 
to me abſblutely inconceivable; and 1 hear- 
tily wiſh the Gentleman had been permitted 
to vifit the country, and make acquaintance 
with the illuflirious chara#ers it has pro- 
duced z he might then, perhaps, have ob- 
tained better information than the inhabi=- 
thnts of Philadelphia, or the priſoners in 
the gaol, could” give him; and inſtead of 
anarchy. and tyrariny, he might have ſeen” 
that, he will in vain look for at home, a fair 
and equal repreſentation of the people, en- 
joying that plentude of power, Which a 
Wie, à moderate, and a difintereſted exer- 
ciſe of it can alone ſecure, in a free and un- 


corrupted country, To ſuppoſe 754% they - = 


would not recede from "their "treaty with 

Frante without frong exertions on our part, 

is certainly paying them a compliment ; but 

that" force Haul accompairy conceſion, and 
* e 


terms 


Cap). 
terms offered with the bayonet at their 
throats, affords, a ſtrong preſumption that 
ſuch terms were either repugnant to their 
intereſt, or that we knew, that, circum- 
ſtanced as they were, they could not accept 
them with honour. 

I have nothing to ſay againſt the Gentle- 
man's plan for regimenting the Canadians 
and. Americans; if, indeed, Frenchmen and 
Americans can be found to be regimented 
in the ſervice of the Miniſtry, againſt France 
and America, the meaſure is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with that of coercion ; I would only 
recommend, for the honour of the army, 
chat the negtoes and Indians chould be re · 
gimented at the ſame time, and obtain an act 
of naturalization in their favour for Nee | 
meritorious purpoſe... ., 7 

mus thirds of the people * "North 
America wiſh to return is their connection 
with Great Britain, i in God's name what 
hinders them? They are all in arms 1 
| they all have votes in the election; and 
if there is any truth in arithmetic, . in 
war and in politics, to to one are * 
well : as at. football. For breaches o faith 


— 
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and violation of folemn agreements, the Con- 
greſs have, I preſume, given at leaſt plau- 
fible reaſons. We have this obligation to 
them, however, that they have not retali- 
ated upon us the treatment of Colonel 
Allen ; that they have not obliged" their 
priſoners to fight againſt their country, and 


have not ſent them to defpair and die, far 


from their friends, their families, and their 
country, in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and 
upon the more unwholeſome coaſt of Africa. 
It becomes us, indeed, to talk of chicane, 
who have obſerved for three years paſt no 
other law than that of the ſtrongeſt, and 
who have left no other alternative to our 
late fellow - ſubjects than youu or rull, "or 
unconditional fubmiffion. | * 
I now come to a part 57 the Gentle 
man's fpeech, which T think deſerving 
of the moſt rigorous animadverfion. He 


* 230 4 


1 fays, it 1 it was ten to one that Admiral 
Keppel, with fa fuperiar 4 forte, would 


have d:flroyed bal or the greateſt part' 
of the French fleet. I with to God the 


officers of  :his country would leave gaſ- 


255 conalling | to the Inhabitants of that where 


wy Garonne flows, and not invade the pri- 
C 2 


"_ 


of a Committee, than thaſe of inferior rank, 
talents, and abilities; but in this Com- 
+ mittee, Which, like every other part of the 


vilege of their neighbours. I wiſh too that 
he would be perſuaded by his 6wn reaſon, 
if a thouſand inſtances have not taught it 
him, that an Engliſhman, or even a Scotch - 


man, oppoſed againſt a Frenchman, is but 


a man; that one gun and one ſhip is as good 
as another ; and that, however neceſſary it 


may be to delude the. forecaſtle with ſuch 


an idea, whenever the fate of this country 


| ſhall depend upon the event, it will be the 
Height of temerity to ſuppoſe, that with 


equal numbers, or with one or two more, 


the advantage will be on our fide in the 


proportion of ten to ane. 
I believe ] have anſwered above, in 0 


| ing of the Congreſs, the article about the 
mock Parliament, and Committees of Major- 


Generali. I ſee the Gentleman allpdes to the 


times of Cromwell; but the circumſtances 


differ widely ; where all are ſoldiers, and all 
are armed, it is natural to ſyppoſ that ſenſe 
and valour will take the lead, and Majors 


Generals are more likely to be at the head 


republic, is ele&#fve, there is a Poliſh V - 


* 
— , 
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by the fide of every Member, which, if 
reaſon and argument ſhould fail, would be 
ready to aſſert the rights of the republic. 
Under the article of probable events, we 
are certainly more indebted to fortune than 
France or America; and it is evidently ow- 
ing to chance alone that our fleet and army 
eſcaped from Philadelphia; that they were 
neither ſtarved nor taken at New-York ; 
7 and that the garriſon of Rhode - Iſland had 
not ſuffered the ſame fate as the men of war 
and tranſports. But we muſt re/olve ta per- 
ſevere, and to die in the laſt ditch, ſays this 
new advocate for bloodſhed and battery. 
If we are ever drove to the laſt ditch, I 
think it will be by ſuch violent Councils; 
in the mean time, I think there would be 
no harm in aſking the gracious Congreſs, 
as he calls them, whether they, and their 
new ally, will leave us in quiet poſſeſſion of 
what we now poſſeſs ? Or, if this pill is 
too bitter, ſuppoſe we aſk the queſtion. of 
France, by the mediation of Count Almo- 
davar ? For if there is to be no peace in 
Iſrael, till we have conquered France, and 
Spain, and America, we have a ſtone to 


” 
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roll upwards, which, like that of Si ifiphus, 


"muſt needs recoil and overwhelm us; and 

thoſe, who are ambitious of ſuch an ho- 

nour, will ſoon 10 an eee of dying 

in a ditch. | 

Before T reply to any more of this 
. arguments, I muſt beg leave 


now changed, and that we are in every 
part of the world entirely upon the defen- 
five. It is not neceſſary to be a ſoldier, to 
know the difadvantages of ſuch a war; 
every body muſt know that the enemy will 
ſtrike, where, and when, he pleafes; and 
that you will not know where, or when, 
| he will ſtrike. In the firſt place, IT will 
mention what places you have to garriſon 
and defend: In North America, Newfound- 
land, the forts in Hudſon's Bay, Quebec, 
and the inland forts dependent upon it; 
Halifax, Annapolis, Fort Cumberland, 


Scotia; Rhode Iſland, New Vork, Long 
and Staten Iſlands, St. Auguſtine, ben 
In" the Weſt-Indies,” Barbadoes, Tobago, 


"9p Vincent's,” Antigua, St -' Chiiftopher's, 


. = Montſerrat, 


0 obferve, that the nature of the war is 


and the ſmaller dependent ports in Nova 


} 


| | ( 15 ) 
Montſerrat, and Jamaica. In Africa, Se- 
negal, and other forts. In India, Bencoolen, 
Bombay, Madraſs, and Calcutta, with all 
the dependent forts and factories. In the 
Mediterranean, Gibraltar, and Minorca ;. 
Ireland, with Jerſy and Guernſey; and 
laſtly, the vital parts, Britain herſelf. In 
all theſe places we ate chained like a beat 
at the ſtake, without knowing at which we 
are to be baited. We ought to thank God. 
that we have not an army and a garriſon 
in every one of the Thirteen United States: 
which we certainly muſt have, if we are ſo 
unfortunate as to conquer them: In what 
a multitude of places ſhould we be vul- 


nerable; and how weak muſt we be in each 


place. After the bead · roll of garriſons] have 
mentioned, I fancy no man will pretend to 


| ſay, we can ſend an army to attack any part 


of the dominions of our enemies; for, be- 
ſides the troops that will be neceſſary to 
occupy all theſe poſts, there muſt be apo 
the defenſive plan, a ſquadron of ſhips in 
North America; another in the Weſt-In-- 
dies; 2 thicd in the Eaſt-Indies; a fourth in 
the Mediterragean ; beſides a fifth, ſuperior”. 


Channel 


to what France and Spain, can muſter, for 


l al 
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Channel ſervice; not to mention the numer« 
ous convoys that will be neceſſary to prote& 
your trade, and a frigate to windward and to 
lee ward of every port in America. Are we 
equal to all theſe efforts? And muſt we de- 
ſtroy ourſelves in making them for the worſt 
of all purpoſes, the conqueſt of our coun- 
trymen? I ſee nothing like a carte blanche 
to France in the Independence of America; 
America has till now been in our pofſeſion, 
and yet we have not hitherto given the law 
to France; why then ſhould France, who 
is not in poſſeſſion of America (and I truſt 
never will be) give the law to us f It is true 
ſhe claims à free trade with A free people 3 
but ſhe has declared; it is not an excluſive 
one; and, indeed, from the very nature of 
- the country, it is amoſt im poffible it ſhould* 
be ſo; beſides, it is the er of the 
Americans to trade with all the world, and 
all the world are intereſted in 5 2 01 79 752 
her trade. enn | 
I one now to what lu. been Gait” 
about our army in America; that iber 
were confident of vittory, and thut they de- 
fred nothing” but to be i againſt” rhe” 
en 55 * not diſpute but that this” 


language 


yy 65 
language may have been held by thoſe who 


knew where it would be agreeable, and that 


there may be men in this army, as in all 
others, who would ſacrifice their honour 
and conſeience for pay and promotion; but. 
from all the letters I have ſeen, and all the 
accounts I have heard, I am perſuaded that 
the Engliſh army is averſe to the American 
war, not only in its principle, but the 
made of carrying it on; and that they re- 
gard it as the grave of their paſt, and the 
inſuperable obſtacle to their future glory. 
But to judge of this queſtion, ſays the 
Commiſſioner, we muſt know. the diſpaſition 
of Holland, the Northern Powers, Portugal, 
and Spain, the reſources of this country, as 
well as che difficulties to encounter in America. 
TO theſe points I can only offer con- 
a e een which appear to me to be 
founded on reaſon. With regard to Hol- 
land, you have already ſhewed her What 
you would do, if you dared. Tou have 
attempted to ſhackle her trade with every 
power with whom you ſhall be at war; and 
as you are ſo ſituated as to command the 
navigation of the channel, whilſt, you are 
* r the 
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the ſtrongeſt, ſhe muſt needs wiſh a dimiĩ- 
nution of your power, as the only probable 
check to your overbearing inſolence; ſhe 
will not be -for you for that teaſfon, and if 
| you middle with her, the will be again 
you. As to the Northern Powers, it cer- 
tainly is not their intereſt that you ſhouts 
get a barrel of tar, or pitch, or a maſt, or 
a yard, or a ſpar, or a ſhingle, or a pipe- 
ſtave, or, in ſhort, one ſingle article of 
naval ſtores or lumber from America. Theſe 
are the Naples of their country, and there 
you' muſt go to market for them, when you 
cannot get them elſewhere, and you cannot 
get them elſewhere, except in Ameriea; 
and if you are in poſſefſion of America, you 
ean get them from thence; and if you are 
the maſters at ſea, you may not only get 
your own naval ſtores, &c. from thence, 
but you may prevent every ſouthern power 
in Europe from getting naval ſtores, either 
from America or the Baltic; and thus be- 
come the great tyrannical, commercial mo- 
nopoliſt of Europe. The northern powers 
_ are too enlightened to ſuffer this. Portu- 
gal produces very good Port wine, which 
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no nation in Europe, except England, will 
either purchaſe or drink, Their oranges and 
lemons too find a market here, and are a 
drug every where elſe ; you may, therefore, 
expect a peace with Portugal. She will be 
neutral, unleſs France and Spain bid her 
call upon you for an army and a ſubſidy, to 
carry on a mock war upon her frontiers, as 
you did ſome years ago, to no manner of 
— but to exhauſt and weaken yours 
ſelves. Spain is now à reſpectable mati- 
time power, and the Spaniards are an ho- 
nourable people: they are bound by treaty 
to aſſiſt the French with ten ſail of the 
line and twenty thouſand land forces. It 
cannot be doubted but that they will fulfil 
theis engag ements, and what ſuch a force 
will be in the ſcale againſt you, for ever 
compleated and recruited, whatever they 
may | ſuffer, employed here or there, as . 
times or contingencies may require, I need 
not ſay; but ſetting her engagements aſide, 
can it be ſuppoſed by any man in his ſenſes, 
that Spain will ſtand by an idle ſpectator, 
and ſee the naval power of France anni- 
3 n only: means by which you cas 
e D 2 conquer 
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Winquer America) when from that epoch 
ſhe muſt hold Peru and Mexico under the 
good pleaſure of Great Britain, without 
any other ſecurity than your moderation. 
Tt muſt be with very different views to her 
own ſecurity, that ſhe has equipped a fleet 
of ſixty fail of the line and thirty frigates ; 
the French have ſixty-ſeven fail of the line 
and forty-five frigates. If mutual intereſts, 
alliance, and ſound policy, ſhould” ever 
combine theſe formidable | fleets, we 
muſt not expect to conquer them with 
thodomontades of ten to one. I am not ac- 
quainted with the reſources of France; I 
ſhould ſuppoſe they were aſſiſted by the 
treaſures of Spain; I am aſſured, at leaſt, 
that they borraw money at five per cent. 
whilſt we pay more than ſeven; and if the 
landholder, the ſtockholder, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer are conſulted; I be- 
believe there will be found more embarraſſ- 
ment in our finances, and leſe ability, as 
well as leſs inclination, to carry on a war 
than at any period ſince we were a nation. 
Is it really neceſſaty at this time to dwell 
E e tlic difficulties we are to encounter in 
4 America ? 


(n 

PERS ? Can there be a greater 88 0 of 
their exiſtence, than that with ſixty- three. 
thouſand land forces, with twenty-two 
thouſand ſeamen, and near a hundred men 
of war, you have not ſurmounted them; 
that in this fatal conflict with your late fel- 
Jow-ſubjects, you have already loſt above 
twenty thouſand of our land forces, beſides 
between five and fix thouſand" taken pri- 
ſoners; ; near five thouſand ſeamen, and ſe- 
veral men of war, even before France had 
ippeated in the quarrel. 1 
In the firſt place, T- think it an exer- 
tion abſolutely beyond our ſtrength to 
put General Clinton at the head f 
235, ooo men, after providing for the ſe- 
—— of the ſeveral poſts at preſent in 
r poſſeſſion. Attacked in all our de- 
a e an invaſion hanging over our 
heads, can we ſend another fleet and another 
army to America? (for we cannot ſend an 
army without a fleet to convoy them) can 
we, I ſay, ſo totally diſmantle our on 
country, in hopes to recover another i irre- 
eoverably loſt? But for the ſake of argu- 
ment, let us ſuppoſe (as the Gentleman 
9 that Sir _ Clinton can take the 
field 
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feld with five and twenty thouſand men, 
which, way will he turn himſelf? He can- 
not move up the North River beyond the 
bigblands. It is impracticable; both the 
Miniſtry and their Generals know it to be 
ſo, though they do not know above half the 
difficultics ; it remains then to march, or 
to ſail, to the Eaſt or to the Weſt. Will 
he advance through the Jerſeys with leſs 

difficulty than he retreated ? Will be croſs 
the Delaware in the face of an enemy, as 
Alexander paſſed the Granicus? Or will he 
attempt the navigation of the Delaware, 
the paſſage of the chevaux de frize, and the 
attack of Mud Iſlandꝰ He will not find 
them more defenceleſs than they were be- 
fore French frigates and French engineers 
had found their way there. Will he return 
to Cheſapeak Bay, march to Philadelphia 
by the route which Sir William Howe has 
traced out for him, and carry proviſions 
enough to ſubſiſt bis army when he arrives 
there ? And when he does arrive there, will 
he leave a good garriſon in the place, and 
conduct his army, his magazines, and his 


er ene Wee * r Moun- 
tains 
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tains and the River Ohio? Or will he ſit 
down contented with the poſſeſſion of this 
city, which we are told ought never to 
have been evacuated ? I throw out theſe 
queſtions for the choice of thoſe who chooſe 
to meddle with them, declaring that I ſee. 
no proſpe of pe in any one lep 1 
have been ſpeaking of. 

To fail up the Uifferent rivers in 
Virginia, to be pelted from every point, 
without finding a town to burn, or an 
army to conquer, is certainly an employ- 
ment quite unworthy of a - Britiſh fleet 
and a Britiſh army; and there remains 
only to try once more our luck at Sullivan's 
Inland and Carolina. Whether the French 
have levelled the SortiBentichs there, or 
firengthened them with additional works; 
whether the inhabitants will oppoſe you, or 
deſire you to land, in order to protect them 
from themſelves, is more than I can pre- 
tend to determine, and muſt therefore leave 
it to Sir Henry Clinton and the Gazette to 
inform us ; I mean if he e ul 
cond time. 

Let us now ſuppoſe ie we Hines 


confuerer the fouth _ weſt provinces, and 
placed 
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placed garriſons in our conqueſts, or that 


we have been baffled in the attempt, as 
we have hitherto been, or that we have 

made no attempt upon them (which would 
be better than either). Let us turn our eyes 
and our forces to the north-caſtward : what 
ſhall we be able to do in that quarter? I 
think we ſhall be able to burn the remainder 
of the houſes at Bedford; and, if the enemy 
is not beforehand with us, perhaps we ſhall 


get all the ſheep we have left upon Mar- 


tha's vineyard; nay, we may burn the pri- 
vateers at New Logdon ; but this will not 
*Gniſh the war. BeÞbre that buſineſs is done, 
vou muſt diſarm Connecticut, and you muſt 
take Boſton ; before, therefore, you land 
in Connecticut, and march into that coun- 
try from New-York, whether it be with 
the remains of a victorious. army, or the 
entire unbroken number of 25,000, I would 
recommend it to the conſideration of the 
General who commands them, that there 
are in Connecticut alone 40,000 men bear- 
ing arms, ſupported on one ſide by the 
province of New-York, where there are 
more than 30, ooo, and on the other by 
Providence, where there are 14, ooo more, 

whether 
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whether it be adviſeable to conquer theſe 
people, en paſſant, or to proceed ſtrait to 
Boſton, the General's diſcretion muſt deter- 
mine; however, when he comes before 
Boſton, (to get there is hit affair) he may 
expoct to find a very formidable army up- 
on his bands, and a town by no means de- 
-fenceleſs, By the laſt muſter of the Maſe 
ſachuſetts militia, they amounted to 89,000, 
and ' thoſe of their neighbours, in New 
Hampſhire, to 18,000 ; when the tar-bar- 
rel is ſet on fire upon Beacon-Hill, at 

| Boſton, all theſe fellows begin their march, 
with ſixty rounds of powder and ball, a 
muſquet upon their ſhoulders, a week's 
proviſions, a blanket, and a Bible, at their 
backs; all covenanted to one another, and 
all ſworn to obey their own Aſſembly and 
their Congreſs. Half of this number can 
be aſſembled at Boſton in eight and forty 
hours, and the whole in twice that time. 

In the war before laſt, when Duke D' An- 
ville's ſquadron was expected at Boſton, the 
whole country was upon the march, and 
10, ooo men had actually reached Boſton 
* than twenty-four hours, as I have 
; E deen 


been informed) before it was found to have 
been a falſe alarm. Indeed, the late block- 
ade, and conſequent evacuation of Boſton, 


after our victory at Bunker's Hill, are the N 
beſt proofs of the numbers that New Eng- > 


land can bring together. Whether it is 
probable that General Clinton will defeat 


ſuch an army, and afterwards take the town 


of Boſton, I leave to the judgment of gen- 
tlemen of the profeſſion, But it is faid, to 
encourage us, that the greater exertions we 
make ourſelves, the more we ſhall be reſpefied 


by others, Now it is my opinion, and I 
flatter myſelf Jam not fipgular, that the 


more we exert ourſelves in this quarrel, the 
more odious we ſhall make ourſelves, and 
the more enemies we ſhall bring upon our 
backs; z we have ſeen the war carried on 
againſt us, with the applauſe of all Europe. 


To this, France has now added an open 


and- declared affiſtance; and ſees, for the 
firſt time perhaps, her own ambition, and 
the intereſts of mankind walk hand-in hand. 

It will be aſked, how we are to put an end 
to this war : I reply, as wars are generally 
terminated, Treat 1 the Americans, ot 


let | 


! 


- 


! 


} 


| we have burnt, and who are the ſurviving 
_ witneſſes of their own ruin, and that of 
their families. As the wreck and plunder of 
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let them alone; do any thing with them, 
but burn their houſes, and cut their throats ; 
withdraw your fleets and armies, exchange 
your priſoners, keep the territory of which 
you are ſtill in poſſeſſion, and. be thankful 
that you have not loſt it. As to the miſer- 
able inhabitants who have adbered to your 
cauſe,” I would have their errors, or even 
their crimes; forgotten; and nothing re- 
membered but their misfortunes. They 
have hitherto been greatly aſſiſted by the 
- munificence of Parliament, and I wiſh they 
may continue to experience the ſame libe- 
rality: let them have allotments of our. 
waſte lands; let them be provided with 
money to begin the world again; and let 
them be in this, as they were in their own 
country, induſtrious planters. But there 


are likewiſe a much more | conſiderable 


number of miſerable inhabitants, who, in- 
ſtead of deſerting, have adhered to the cauſe 
of their country; I mean the Amerieans, 
whoſe ſhips we have taken, whoſe houſes 


3 theſe 
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_ theſe people's fortune has been divided 


amongſt the officers and failors of the fleet, 
and muſt center in this country, perhaps 
they may not be thought unworthy of ſome 


fetribution- from the hands of Parliament. 


The widows and orphans, particularly of 


| thoſe who have fallen in their owa defence, 
it may be hoped will, in the hour of reflec- 


tion, de conſidered by this humane and be- 
nevolent country. Suppoſe, as an expiation 


of our fins, and upon the very back of the 


Faſt, we ſhould vote the nine millions in- 
tended for future mifchief, as an indemni- 
eation for the paſt. If I had the honour to 
At in the Houſe of Lords, I declare I would 
make this motion, not that I think that the 
| place in which a Money Bill ſhould: origi · 


nate, but becauſe Iam confident it would 
go down to the Houſe of Commons, moſt 


eſſectually ſeconded and inforced by the voie 
of the whole bench of Biſhops. 1 


TI muſt now ſpeak a word as to the dividens : 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt in America. There cer- 


tainly have been two parties there as- there 


are here, for and againſt the Miniſtry but 1 
do fiot hofitaro to * that tho latter predo— 


I | minate, 


' 


' 
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minate, not in the proportion of ten to one; 
but a/ to notbing. Our violent meaſures 
have provoked what we threatened; the 
Americans have proſcribed, and baniſhed as 
their enemies, all thoſe who are not. their 
profeſſed and ſworn friends; they have not, 
deſtined them to the cord, nor robbed them 


of their property, (a degree of lenity which 


they have not learned from us) but they 
have obliged them either to take the oaths 
to the Government under which they live, - 
or to withdraw, with their Hecke, in ſixty 
days; and, in caſe of return, to ſuffer 
death. What diviſion there can remain in 
America, favourable to Miniſtry, after the 
execution of this decrer, I leave to an ko- 
nourable Commiſſioner to explain to the 
Houſe of Commons. The diviſions in the 
Britiſh | Houſe of Commons are, indeed, 
alarming; nor will they be otherwiſe until 


corruption is aboliſhed, and the Members 


are at liberty to vote and to act with the 
ſame freedom with which they think. 
I chall conclude my obſervations upon 
this celebrated ſpeech with the retort cour- 
teous. I think the ambition of the Con- 
; ip ; : — greſs 


— 


. 
greſs is perfectly conſonant 0 the intereſts 
of the people they govern, becauſe it is in- 


"conceivable that they ſhould otherwiſe be 


able to. govern. them at all; and I think 
the tiot at Boſton (if there was any) muſt 
have been a drunken quarrel amongſt a 
| parcel of ſailors, diſavowed and ſuppreſſed 

by Government, or, what is the ſame thing 

in New England, the people themſelves. 
It may with much more propriety be af- 
ſerted, that the diſſenting voice of the 
; people has invariably reprobated the mea- 
ſures of Government in this country, from 
the very beginning to this difaſtrous en 


of the American war. 


I ſhall now beg leave to n a few of 
| he; inconveniences which reſult from this de- 


fenfive war. In the firſt place, you are obliged 


6 to detach-fix thouſand men to defend the 
Weſt-Indies, which, in your extreme hurry 
to conquer North America, you had pro- 
bably forgot to have been left defenceleſs. 
Whether this detachment, divided amongſt 
all your iſlands, or collected in one of them, 
will anſwer the purpoſe for which they 


were fent, I leave to General Grant and 
| | | Count 


' 


1 


2 
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Count D Eſtaign to ſettle between TER. 
The French, in the mean time, have con- 
quered one, if not more, of your iſlands; 
and nothing tan prevent the conquering the 


_ reſt, but the timely interpoſition of 'Admi- 


ral Byron, who for this purpoſe muſt leays 
the coaſt of North America, and every port 
there, open to whatever | ſhips and troops 
the French think proper to ſend to the -af- 


ſiſtance of their allies." The ſhips under 
Commodore Rowley, which lately ſailed. 


cannot arrive in time to be of any ſervice; 
and if Admiral Byron ſhould be to leeward 
of Antigua, which he may poſtibly be, Mr. 


Rowley and his convoy may be in great dan- 


ger of falling into the hands of Count DE 


taign. Whether the Spaniſh ſhips and 
forces are to act in the Weſt-Indies, is 2 
queſtion I cannot determine. I ſhould ſup- 


poſe they would. The Spaniards from Car- 


thagena, and the French from Cape Fran- 


cois, may act in concert againſt the Iſland 


of Jamaica, which might be ſafe, if a brave | 


and intelligent officer could ſecure it; but Co- 

lonel Dalling has no force to oppoſe to what 

may be brought againſt him; and whilſt 
* * HS 
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our Weſt-India iſlands are thus expoſed to 
inſult, whilſt we are haſtening from all 
parts to relieve them, I beg it may be re- 
membered from whence we draw the ſuc- 
cour, late as it may prove ; from Americs 
(I repeat it) in the firſt place, where we 
leave a weakened, a diſheartened, and a de- 
fenſive army on our own fide ; an encreaſ- 
ing army on the fide of the Americans, en- 
couraged to act upon the offenſive, as well 
by the detachment from our army as the 
departure of our fleet, and perhaps upon 
the eve of ſeeing a navy of their own. For 
I ſuppoſe the Miniſtry are not now to be 
informed, that D'Eftaign's fleet carried over 
fails, and ſtores, and rigging, for near an 


hundred frigates ; that the Americans are 
moving Heaven and Earth to encreaſe their 
marine during the winter; and that before 


the ſpring you may expect from every port, 
and every creek, a ſwarm of cruizers, ready 
to infeſt your trade, and protect their own, 
to favour the motions of their own troops, 
and obſtruct thoſe of their enemies. For 
theſe advantages they are already obliged to 


KA 
the diverſion, which the French have made 
for them, in the Weſt-Indies. | 

What I have advanced will not appear 
chimerical to thoſe who are converſant in 
ſhip- building; they know well that a frigate 
can be raiſed, from the keel to the gunwale, 
in leſs than fix weeks; and; as in every pro- 
vince of America, there are trees and axes, 
and ſhip-builders 1 in abundance, with a mul- 
titude of rivers and harbours, proper for the 
conſtruction and launching of ſhips, arid 
where the timber grows upon the very ſpot | 
where it 1s to be put together, ſurely I do 
not advance a paradox in aſſerting, that, un- 
der favour of their alliance, they muſt, and 
will have a marine; a marine that may 
hereafter be friendly, even to us, if we do 
not vainly attempt to tread upon and to 
cruſh it. Theſe exertions, on their part, 
are the neceſſary and certain conſequences 
of that unremitting acrimony with which 
we are puſhing on the war againſt them ; ' 
we are provoking the very extremities we 
threaten, Let any one caſt his eye round | 
our territories, and ſee in how many places 


we are vulnerable 3 let the naked coaſts of 
F Britain 
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Britain an Ireland declare how open we are 
to the devaſtations of an enemy ; there is 
ſcarce a great town contiguous to the coaſt, 
that might not be burnt and plundered by a 


handful of men. The militia, indeed, are 


a' reſpectable body, though I cannot com- 
pliment them ſo far, as to ſuppoſe them 
ſaperior to a French army; but they are 
wholly employed between France and the 
capital: What is to become of the reſt of 
the kingdom in cafe of a deſcent? Are 


Briſtol, Liverpool, Mancheſter, Norwich. 


| Newcaſtle, Exeter, Edinburgh, and Glaſ- 
| gow, to be facrificed, becauſe n violent Mi- 
nifter chuſes to Tack and burn the coafts 
of America, and wreak his diſappointed 
vengeance upon the naked towns; becauſe 
his Generals and his army have not bet 
able to conquer the troops in the field? But 
the Weſt-India iſlands are the moſt expoſed 


to be the victims of this predatory War, to 
Which we have challenged our enemies; ho- 


thing can be more defencelefs thin they are in 


in the country, the owner of the Platts 
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all relpedts; a few thoj pkeepers in the towns, 0 


tion 
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tion and his overſeer... What fort of a militia 
theſe will make, and with what conveni- 
ence they can be collected, I leave any one 
to judge. The few troops they have amongſt 
them (admitting that Grant arrives) muſt be 
thrown into their forts, with a view, if 
poſſible, to protect the harbours, (though 
I much queſtion. if they will be equal 
to their defence) but be that as it may, 
there is not one of our iſlands upon which 
a landing may not be effected, without 
either danger or difficulty; in ſuch a caſe, 
the Negross, and whatever is of any value 
upon the plantations, are at the mercy of 
an enemy. I aver, that nothing but a ſu- 


petior flegt in the Weſt - Indies, or a very 


large body of troqps diſtributed amongſt 
the iſlands, can prevent your pollelions 


from being ſwept away. 


If the Marquis de Bayille. chuſes to F 
continue his tour, there is nothing to ſtop 
him, from ,Barhadoes to Jamaica; and all 


vou are perſiſting to take a bull by the 
horns in North America; a method of pro- 
3 8 


hearts 
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hearts of your ſoldiers, but very little ty 
the heads of your Miniſters. 


It is, however, ſome comfort to thoſs | 


who wiſh to. defend their own country, ra- 
ther than to invade America, that the 
14000 men devoted to this ſlaughter-houſe 
are not yet raiſed, or likely to be raiſed ; 
that the militia cannot be ſent there; and 
that the few regiments of regulars remain- 


ing amongſt us cannot be parted with, but 


at the riſk of the Miniſter's head; which I 
heartily wiſh, both for his own ſake, and 
that of his country, may never be forfeited. 
How ſtand our affairs in Africa? Small 
demand, I fancy, for Birmingham guns, or 
Liverpool gun-powder ; the misfortune is, 
that we make uſe of thoſe commodi- 
ties in ſhooting one another. The flave 
trade to the Weſt-Indies, I believe, is at 


an end, unleſs we mean to ſupply the 
French. We need not import them into this 


country, we have but too many of that 


. complexion already. The Levant trade too, 
TI ſhould ſuppoſe, might labour under ſome 


little interruption. I do not find that a ſqua- 


N is ordered the Mediterranean 
ſervice; 


/ 


1 
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fervice; we are bound by treaty to Spain 
not to ſend more than a fingle ſixty=gun 


ſhip into the Mediterranean, -and I fancy, 
as matters ſtand, we ſhall as ſoon take a 


bear by the tooth as mn an n that 
! 


What invaluable poſſeſſions . are 
Gibraltar and Minorca, Port Mahon, and 


the Mole at Gibraltar; a ſafe aſylum for 


Admiral Mann, and two'or three frigates. 
I underſtand that a ſquadron is deſtined for 
the protection of our ſettlements" in the 
Eaſt-Indies, where, at preſent, we have 
only two ſhips of the line, and two or three 
frigates. This great branch of our com- 
merce ſeems to have been neglected in the 


ſame manner as the Weſt-Indies. The fa- 


vourite project, the conqueſt of America, 
ſeems to have abſorbed every other concern. 
Before Sir Edward Hughes arrives in the 
Eaſt-Indies, it is highly probable we may 
have little left there to protect. The French 
have been long accumulating a force at the 


Mauritius. Their plan is to attack our ſet- 


tlements, or elſe, as an Honourable Gen- 


n aſſerted 1 in the Houſe of Commons, 
they 
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have no plan at all. Perhaps, we rely 
upon the ,affeQtion of the country powers 
ſor our defence. I wiſh, for the honour 


of the nation, we had any claim to their 


afhſtance and ſupport; but the injuſtice 
and oppreſſion of our Government has 
been ſuch, chat ſo far from being entitled 
l their affeckion or ſteem, we are become 
abe gbjeQs of (their -batzed and deteſtation. 


nde friends of cheir country, that in the 
Eaſt and in the Weſt, in Aſia and in Ame 
Aica, 4he name of an Engliſhman is become 
-@ FEproach. | In Europe we are not loved 
enough. to haye a ſingle friend; from ſuch 
za Sitgagion there is but a Rep to hatred or 
contempt. But to retum fer a moment to 
our on gguatry,. (about which I am not 


Jess anxious than for our dependencies) 1 


think we ste in danger every where, and 
maſt ſo here we are leaſt prepared againſt 
dt · Lord Amberit, che Fabius of our times, 
ho reſembles, the Roman in eyery thing 
- but; his delay) will, it is true, throw him- 


the 


8 

the French; and if Generalſhip only was! 
in queſtion, whether our enemy was com- 

manded by Hannibal or by Broglio, che 

event would not be doubtful. But our 

conſtitutional army is but green, though 
their General is grey; and a militia (though 
the beſt in Europe) is not infallible againſt 

an army of veterans, A kingdom is at 

ſtake, and the odds are againſt the defend- 

ants. But of all parts of the kingdom, 1 
ſuppoſe Newcaſtle and Shiclds to be in the 

moſt danger. 

It is well known to many people i in this 
country, that part of Mr. Broglio's plan, 
in his intended invalion of this country, Is 
to hazard 7 or 8000 men at Newcaſtle. 1 
addreſs myſelf to the coal owners, to the 
ſhip owners, and to the pot boilers, of 
London and fifty other places, and aſk 
them, what extreme deſolation fuch à force 
landed in the North 'muſt occaſion ? (For 

that the) might and would land is certai in, 
8 though ord Percy, or Hannibal himſelf, 
was at the head of two battalions of militia 
to oppoſe them). T ſay, I leave all theſe 
ſufferers to declare what effects the deſtrue- 

tion 
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tion of their waggon ways and engines, tlis 
filling up of their coal pits, the burning of 
their ſhips, and laſtly, (to uſe a new-coined 
and elegant Scotch phraſe) the farvation of 
London, and every town where the meat is 
roaſted, the pot boiled, and the hands 
warmed with Newcaſtle coal, muſt produce. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that Sunderland, its 
quay, its ſhipping, and its contiguous coal 
pits, will all, in ſuch an event, ſhare the 
ſame fate. I aſſert, that the fort and bat- 
tery at Tinmouth, are not equal to the 
defence of the harbour; from their ſitua- 
tion and other circumſtances, they muſt be 
taken in a few hours. I need not ſay, that 
a French engineer will be at no loſs on 
what fide to attack them; and it is not by 
way of expoſing the weak parts of hoe 
country that I ſay thus much, but to urge 
the expedience of ſtrengthening them, and 
to ſhew the neceſſity of giving Lord: Percy, 
at leaſt, ten thouſand men to defend the 
North. I fay the North, for the buſineſs 
may. be done from Newcaſtle to White- 

haven, and many miles North and South 
of each, before the expreſs ſhall have 
reached 
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reached Coxheath and Warley, or à fingle 
battalion Bave made an effectual move from 
either to prevent it; and let it not be ſuppoſed 
| thatthe French will heſitate to make a puſh' 
of this fort. Their loſs cannot be great, and 
the damage they may occaſion may be infis 
nite; eight thouſand landſmen killed or 
male” priſbntets; rate* them as the Land- 
| grave of Heſſe dbes, 161. 4 man (which by 
the by is 151. more than they coſt) it is 
otily 128, 000l. loſt to them, if they miſ- 
carry; it is a million millions, perhaps, loſt 
to us, if they ſucceed. What gatneſter 
would not play upon ſuch terms? (But now | 
we are upon the price and value of ſoldiers, 
I'cannot help ſaying, that I think it ſhould | 
be part of General Faucit's inſtructions, 
when he contracts for another drove of Ger- 
mans, to inſiſt upon an N in the 
F | 
Lido not think that the freight ah 
ſurance of the above-mentioned body of 
French troops, ftom Havre or Dunkirk to 
the North-eaſt coaſt of England, would coſt” 
- a 'twetnitſeth part of the money as the ſame” 
number of Htfians or Highlanders 
G 
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ed to America. But it is a mere bluſter, 
| under our preſent apprehenſions, to talk of 
ſending armies and fleets abroad; and I, 
wiſh Miniſters to be aware of the conſe-, 
quences of detaching ſuch conſiderable ſqua- 
drons as we are doing, whilſt Weed itſelf 
1s inſecure. _ 

Admiral Hughes is about to \ Gil with 75 
fail of the line; and it is ſaid. he is to be 
convoyed 300 leagues to the weſtward by 
ten fail more. I hope the remainder of our 
fleet at Portſmouth and at Plymouth are 
equal to every effort of the French and 
Spaniards. It mould be a maxim, bow- 


ever, with every wiſe Miniſter, as well as 


with every experienced Admiral and Gene- 
ral, to ſuppoſe that an enemy will actually 
do what he may or can do; and under 
this idea, I would aſk. the Firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether the Breſt fleet may 
not take the advantage of the firſt ſouth- 
weſt wind to anchor alopg-ſide « our ſhips at 
Spithead ; and whether, in ſuch a caſe, moſt / 
of our thips there might not be ſunk, burnt, : 
or taken? (even though the odds are ten x 
to one in our favour.) Whether any num- 
WE n | ber 


e 
ber of tranſports and troops might not come 
along with the Breſt fleet; whether all the 
bravery and experience of General Monck- 
ton, with the Invalids, and Lincolnſhire 
Militia to back him, are equal to the de- 
fence of Portſmouth; whether in any caſe 
your docks, ſtorehouſes, &c. might not be 
deſtroyed; and, if after all, the French 
might not proceed uninterrupted to the 
Thames, and the Medway : in ſhort, whe- 
ther ſuch a coup would not annihilate the 
naval and commercial ſtrength of: this na- 
tion. I throw out theſe ideas, not merely 
as hints or ſuggeſtions of what is within 
the reach of poſſibility, but as what I am 
firmly perſuaded will be realiſed, if there 
be an enterprizing miniſter in France; and _ 
if he can find an Admiral and a General 
adequate to the execution of his projects. 
But, perhaps, I have exauſted your pa- 
tience, and ſpent my own time to no pur- 
poſe, in dwelling upon a worn-out ſubje&; 
perhaps I ſhall be called a ſeditious, facti- 
ous, rebellious republican, for having ad- 
vanced my own opinion, in opoſition to 
that of the Miniſtry, Be that as it may, I 
do 
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do from:my heart believe, that the proſecu- 
tion of this war will be attended with the 
ruin and dowynfall of this country; that, in- 
ſtead of recovering North America, we ſhall 
loſ& all of which we are at preſent poſſeſſed 
there, together wich the Weſt-Indies, and 
| all the trade: depending upon chem; and 
that we might, by treaty, ſecure what by 
| an infatuated- perſeverence in the war we! 


"0 Dear Sir, 
| Your very humble ſervant, 
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a AN. ENGLISH MAN. 
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